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REMINISCENCES OF OLD CHELMSFORD. 


BY EDMUND DURRANT. 
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HELMSFORD still lies upon one main route to the 

Continent, but this formerly was the principal, if not 

the only, highway to Holland, Belgium, and the Low Countries. 

Many illustrious persons have passed through our town on 

their way to and from the Court of St. James. Royalty itself 

often frequented the county, whose proximity to London 
fitted it for royal residence. 

Up to the year rt100, Chelmsford was of small importance. 
It was approached from London by a ford through the 
Chelmer—hence its name. Writtle was of more renown, for 
it owned a market, and a royal palace, of which the only 
remaining trace isa moat. In 1100, however, Bishop Maurice 
of London, lord of the manor of Chelmsford, and resident at 
Bishop’s Hall, built a stone bridge over the Chelmer, and so 
diverted the London traffic from Writtle. Chelmsford in 
consequence flourished; more houses were built ; hostelries 
were opened, and inhabitants increased. It is asserted that 
about this time Chelmsford exchanged her church bells for the 
market of Writtle. This, however, may be only a myth. 

In the following paper I do not propose to dip very deeply 
into the ancient history of Chelmsford, but simply to show 
two or three phases of the town between 1669 and to-day, 
in order that some idea may be gained of its transitions during 
the past 230 years. To effect this, I shall endeavour to point 
out certain sites and houses that will remind us of long for- 
gotten incidents in the county. 

In the year 1669, Chelmsford was visited by a noted Italian, 
Cosmo de Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, who arrived 
with a considerable retinue on a visit to the English Court. 
Among his followers was an artist to whom we are indebted 
for one of the earliest pictures of the town. The original is 
still at Florence. Upon his return, Cosmo published a diary of 
his travels, of which volume an English translation by Count 
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Magalotti long after appeared (London, 1821, 4to). We may read 
there how he visited Chelmsford, and dined with Lord Petre 
at Ingatestone, where, although he was extremely well served 
with abundant food, his fastidious stomach revolted at the 
pastry, which was ‘‘ grossly made and badly done.” He relates 
also that no forks were provided, nor were any finger-glasses 
offered at the close of the meal. In spite of these drawbacks, 
the lack of a French cook, and the interlude of a kitchen 
chimney catching fire during the dinner, Cosmo appears to 
have hugely enjoyed his entertainment. 

It is interesting to note that Cosmo’s artist, in 1669, depicts 
the church of Chelmsford with the spire, which many writers 
maintain was not erected until 1772. Sir H. Bate Dudley, 
writing in 1776, describes it as ‘‘a light, genteel steeple, 
leaded.” 

David Ogborne’s view of Chelmsford, 1762, engraved by 
J. Ryland, gives the old Shire Hall and the Black Boy Inn, 
where our Italian nobleman lodged for one night. It also shows 
Middle Row, and the stream of water running down the 
street from Burgess’s Well. The Black Boy Inn was the 
stopping place of the de Veres when passing to and fro between 
Castle Hedingham and London. Its sign, like that of the 
Red Lion opposite in the picture, was painted by David 
Ogborne. Close man as he was, he met his match in the 
landlady of the latter inn, who was even closer. After she had 
agreed with the artist for a certain price for the painting, she was 
warned by a friend that unless fairly liberal in fee she need 
only expect a she-lion on her sign. So she repaired in great 
excitement to Ogborne, demanding a fierce and awe-inspiring 
beast, with bristling mane and of savage aspect. The artist 
certainly took occasion to raise his price, but the good woman 
had no reason to deplore a want of ferocity in her lion. 

This print also shows us the judges issuing from a house, 
attended by javelin men on horseback. I weli remember seeing 
this escort, although not mounted. Now-a-days we have 
mounted police, although they are not always the protection 
from the crowd that they are intended to be. On one occasion 
I remember seeing the carriage drive down the street to the 
High Sherift’s lodging, and return with him in semi-state. The 
higher official, Mr. Justice Hawkins, who was in my place 
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at the time, ignoring the escort, quietly mingled with the 
crowd to follow behind. This incident reminds me _ that 
when I was a boy I saw Baron Park go by the house in 
which I then lived, to Court. .No sooner had he arrived 
than he was taken ill and returned to his lodgings, and 
lying down on the great four-post bedstead, drew the curtains 
close around. The servants of the house believed him to be 
still in Court, and when a housemaid entered the bedroom, and 
saw his wig and robe lying on the chair, she concluded he owned 
duplicates and proceeded to try them on. Posing before the 
looking-glass, she naively addressed herself: ‘“* Mr. Judge, I 
hope you are quite well, also Mrs. Judge, and all the little 
Judges.” A head at that moment protruded through the bed- 
curtains, ejaculating courteously, ‘‘ Thank you, young lady, they 
are all quite well.’ Shrieks heralded her exit from the room, 
but what happened after, deponent knoweth not. 

Our next view of Chelmsford was taken on the occasion of 
the coronation of George IV., July 19, 1821. Judging from an 
old pamphlet describing the events of that day, the town must 
have held high revel. At seven inthe morning, a bullock, decked 
with ribbons and with gilded horns,was paraded around the streets, 
heralded by a band, and followed by a procession. It was cer- 
tainly taking rather an unfair advantage of bovine good nature 
to kill and roast him when he reached Tindal Square. At noon, 
1,600 poor citizens were entertained at tables arranged down the 
High Street, under the charge of sixteen of the principal Chelms- 
fordians, a list of whose names, with a copy of the orders, sent to 
my grandfather who was among them, I still possess. ‘“ You are 
requested,” it runs, ‘‘to select nine friends to act as your deputy 
and assistants ; at the same time you are to provide a table- 
cloth, 84 feet long, and dishes proper for the occasion ; and 
yourself and such persons as you fix upon are to bring each 
fa carving knife and fork.” (Signed) H. Prtuam, Sec. 
When the dinner was over, there was an illumination by oil 
lamps, and a display of fireworks, another procession, and 
singing of loyal and patriotic songs. 

The granting of the Charter on September 1g, 1888, is no 
doubt the best event that has happened in the town’s history. 
And before I pass on to the improvements which have taken place 
under the new Corporation, I must remark on the curious fact 
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that of the twelve Mayors since its foundation, only two have been 
native born. The increase of trade since the Charter has been 
remarkable. The Arc Works have largely extended, Messrs. 
Hoffmann’s ball-bearing works have been erected, and, last but 
not least, the Wireless Telegraphy manufactory has brought a 
unique trade among us. No doubt other industries would 
quickly follow were it not for the difficulty of getting dwelling- 
houses for the work-people. 
A new Grammar School has sprung up, a public park and 
recreation ground has been opened, and now a new railway 
station is in process of erection. Only two things remain still 
urgent: a free library, and a more extended system of water 
works. Inthe centre of Tindal Square is a conduit, not so 
picturesque as the original one, it is true. The earlier fountain 
is shown in many old prints. The statue of Chief Justice Tindal 
upon the top of the present conduit reminds us that he was a 
Chelmsford boy, bornat Coval Lodge, and educated at Chelmsford 
-Grammar School. The inscription upon the statue, now, alas! 
becoming defaced, was written by Mr. Justice Talfourd, who 
was not only a good judge, but an excellent scholar and 
literary man. He was the friend and biographer of Charles and 
Mary Lamb. The famous writer of Essays of Elia, and his 
sister, frequently stayed at Cambridge with a friend whose name 
I think was Archer. There they met a little Italian girl named 
Isola. Her father, an undergraduate, died leaving his orphan child 
under the care of her grandfather, a man who had been of note 
‘in his country, but was then an exile, settled at Cambridge as a 
professor of languages. Among his pupils he numbered the 
poets Gray and Wordsworth, beside William Pitt. Emma Isola 
was taken into the family of Charles and Mary Lamb, and when 
she grew up, married Edward Moxon the publisher, who carried 
on business in Dover Street, Piccadilly, and published the poems 
of Rogers, Tennyson, Martin Tupper, Barry Cornwall, etc. 
They had one son, Arthur Moxon, a friend of my early days. 
The acquaintance was renewed after many years ; Moxon visited 
me at Chelmsford, we smoked the pipe of peace together and 
talked over old times. 
I shall not dilate upon the church here, since Mr. Fred. 
Chancellor will shortly do full justice to its architectural features 
in the pages of the Review. We pass tothe Shire Hall, erected in 
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1791 by an architect named Johnson. The three grouped figures 
under the pediment represent Justice, Wisdom, and Mercy. In 
the lower portion the corn-market was formerly held. The 
fine ball-room and courts of justice will, 1 venture to assert, 
compare favourably with those of any county-town in England. 
The Crimean gun in front of the building was presented in 1858, 
Major Skinner, an old inhabitant, giving the carriage ; I distinctly 
remember the ceremony of’ placing it in position, at which men 
in the old Volunteer uniform of 1815 were present. 


From a Photograph.) 


The old Saracen’s Head Inn is referred to by Strutt and Sir 
Walter Scott as existing in the 15th Century. A much later 
association is with the name of Anthony Trollope, who, while an 
Inspector General of the Post Office, frequently visited it both 
on business and for hunting. His spare moments were often 
spent in correcting the proofs of his numerous novels, many of 
which appeared in weekly parts, and were as much read then as 
they are now neglected. Seated at a table in the window, he 
was busied in this way one morning when two clergymen 
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entered having purchased across the street the last number of 
Barchestey Towers. Hastily cutting it open, one of them ran his 
eye down the pages. ‘‘ Confound that Mrs.Proudie,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘] wish she were dead.” The reader in the distance looked 
up. ‘Gentlemen,’ he quietly remarked, ‘she shall die in the 
next number.” The surprise of the visitors at discovering them- 
selves in the presence of Mrs. Proudie’s creator may be imagined. 

Continuing our way down the street, we passa house (go, High 
Street) to which modesty will only allow me to refer as the 
accustomed shelf of the Chelmsford Odde Volumes, the popular 
literary and scientific society, founded in January, 1888, which 
-numbers among its members some of the best known men in the 

county. I must not omit to mention that a Ladies’ Sette now 
meets in the same house. 
Next may be seen the old Half Moon Jnn, a house about to 
be pulled down, and therefore worth preserving in the accom- 
panying photograph. Here was the old Salt Hall, much in use 
when salt*was a bonded article sold for a guinea a bushel. An 
archway, visible down the narrow passage beside the shop, shows 
where the old salt bins stood. A few doors from Springfield 
Lane are the premises of Messrs. Potter, formerly Cheveley 
and Potter. Mr. Cheveley had thirty years ago in his 
employ a young man named Valentine Durrant, who developed 
a talent for writing fiction. His first book, Move Shells from the 
Ocean, was not a success, chiefly, it is said, because he published 
a full length portrait of himself as a frontispiece. He next tried 
anonymous publication, calling his books The Cheveley Novels, 
after his old master. Soon. he deserted drapery for the 
occupation of journalism, and was engaged on the staff of the 
Brighton Guardian. I believe the Rev. H. R. Haweis 
was a leader-writer there at the time. The novels, which had 
a large circulation, were long attributed, even by their 
publisher, William Blackwood, to a lady, Durrant having 
employed a female copyist. When at length he became inca- 
’ pacitated through illness, Lord Beaconsfield gave him a pension 
of £100 a year from the Royal Literary Fund. 

Near the old bridge, which, with its survival of old methods of 
lighting has already been described in these pages (E.R. 
vi,, 161-170), is a glimpse of Moulsham Street as it was in the time 
of the French War, in the early days of this century. Troops 
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were then continually passing through the town, and _ officers’ 
barracks were situated in Coval Lane while the men were 
quartered in Barrack Lane. 

The old County Gaol, demolished in 1859, stood near the 
bridge. Its last governor was Thomas Clarkson Neale, a man 
of much ability, a good geologist and antiquary, with something 
of a literary turn. He founded the Chelmsford Philosophical 
Society from which sprang the Museum. From the early minute 
books, I find that one of the society’s first purchases was a 


From an Oil Painting.) : 
THE BISHOP’S BRIDGE, SHOWING OLD GAOL IN MOULSHAM STREET. 


coffee-pot from which the members regaled themselves in the 
intervals of reading learned papers. After a time, apparently 
even this beverage was not sufficient to withstand the general 
dryness of the atmosphere, and it was exchanged for “ corky” 
wine. The first exhibition of museum objects was held in Mr. 
Neale’s parlour which, like the rest of his house, was full of speci- 
mens of interest. When he died, his fossils were presented 
to me, for the Museum, by his daughter. ’ 
Mention of the Gaol reminds me that a reverend prisoner, the 
vicar of Great Waltham, was confined there in 1823, for a 
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very unusual offence. That gentleman, the Rev. G. S. Clarke 
by name, was a learned if eccentric scholar, who insisted upon 
giving his own translation of various portions of the Bible, when 
reading the lessons in his church. Being requested by his 
bishop to conform to the authorised version, he refused. He 
was then inhibited, and a substitute despatched to conduct his 
services.. Mr. Clarke, however, persisted, and continued to read 
and perform his office at one end of the church, whilst the 
bishop’s nominee was in the act of doing so at the other. For 
this contumacious conduct the vicar was finally suspended, and 
removed to a room over the gateway of the prison. There, at 
his window, he would sit and watch the arrival and departure of 
coaches from the old Ship Inn, carefully noting the times and 
the colours of both coaches and horses in the precious volume 
for which he had endured so much. It is now in my possession. 
Upon the fly leaf is the entry ‘‘Caukwell Hall,” as the place 
whence all the notes are indited. The Governor’s name was 
Caukwell. 

Leaving the Cross Keys Inn, said to date from the 15th 
century, we reach the White Hart. This was the refuge some 
years ago of a thief who had stolen the Communion plate from 
Great Baddow church. He placed his booty under the 
bed and slept there for the night. The Bow Street runners, 
however, got on his track and the plate was restored to the 
church. 

Moulsham, the parish adjoining Chelmsford, and situated 
within the borough, contains more than one interesting relic of 
the past. Here stood, till 1858, the gateway of the old Friary 
shown in our illustration. A road now runs over its site, but 
twenty yards or so to the rear, the old postern door may still be 
seen. Aconvent for Black Friars was founded there about 1222. 
The refectory with a fine ceiling, compared by some to that of the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, was standing as lately as 1770. For 
some time it was used asa Grammar School. One day, when, 
fortunately for them, the boys were not at home, the roof fell in. 
The building was shortly after demolished. The house still 
standing near the site of the gateway is said to have been 
the birthplace of John Rogers, the famous Puritan of Dedham. 
He was born about 1572; was silenced by Archbishop 
Laud, but later became so noted asa preacher that folks used to 
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say, “Come let us go to Dedham and get a little fire.”* His 
tomb is to be seen in the churchyard there, and his monument 
inside the church. 

Not many years ago, an American, who claimed to be 
descended from Rogers, called on me and said he wished to see 
where his ancestor was born. — I directed him thither, and when 
he returned some twenty minutes later, he informed me 
delightedly that a John Rogers had opened the door to him, 
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From a Water-Colour Sketch by W. Brown.) 
OLD FRIARS GATEWAY AND HOUSE WHERE ROGERS WAS BORN. 


In Moulsham stood the fine mansion of the Mildmays, once 
the most notable squire’s house in this part of the county. 
Now only the kitchen garden and some traces of the fish-ponds 
remain. Here the family lived in great state, owning the soil 
for many miles around. About 1808 the Hall was demolished, 
and the matchless collection of pictures taken to Dogmersfield, 


*He was considered one of the most awakening preachers of the age. Dr. Ralph 1| 


Brownrig, Bishop of Exeter, another East Anglian, for he was born at Ipswich, said that 
Rogers would ‘‘do more good with his wild notes than we with our set music.”—Ed 
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Hampshire. An ancient pair of carved bellows with a quaint 
couplet inscribed upon them, came from old Moulsham Hall, 
having once been the property of a Mildmay, and are now in the 
Museum at Chelmsford. They were illustrated by Mr. Crouch 
in his paper on that collection. (E.R. vol. ix. p. 30). 

The comparatively new church of St. John, in Moulsham 
Street, reminds me of a curious coincidence connected with its 
vicars. For quite a long period of years, the incumbent has 
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rejoiced m a surname ending with ‘ ton” or ‘son. 
'Muston, Mason, and Wilkinson preceded the present respected 
vicar, whose name is Godson. As the presentation lies in the 
hands of the rector of Chelmsford, he may feel tolerably certain 
that he will have no opportunity to appoint another vicar until 
he has ready a curate or friend rejoicing in a name with the 
proper termination. 

Thus far we have kept within the limits of the borough. 
In a future paper I hope to bring out a few points of interest 
connected with the neighbouring villages, especially on the 
Danbury side of the town. 
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